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yer AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. Subscriptions (£1 15s. 4d. a year, or 
$8.75 U.S.A., including | and two-half- 
yearly indexes) should be sent to_ the 
Publisher. The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should 
be sent either to London or to Wycombe. 
Letters for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


OVERS of London may like to hear of 
an article, ‘ Vue sur Londres,’ in the 
Revue des Deuw Mondes for Aug. 1, where M. 
Henri de Régnier describes London as he saw 
it during a fortnight’s visit. 
he is not greatly pleased: his 
able’? ; his survey of the principal monu- 
ments of London turns out ‘‘ plutét 
décevante ’’; ‘‘ décevant,’’ too, he finds pre- 
Raphaelite art, from which he had expected 
much. (Quelle froideur et quelle pauvreté! 


Quelle misére ou quelle prétention dans la | 3 ; “acti 
| unabated — or rather increasing — insistence 


couleur !’’) The National Gallery he deigns 
to admit houses one of the 
picturaux du monde,’’ but these master-pieces 
“sont commodément, 
bien laidement logés, et le batiment qui les 
abrite est affreux.’? He seems rather to 
have liked the English school of portrait- 
painters; and to find the real charm of Lon- 
don, so far as there is any, in the traffic. 
His astonished description of the London 
‘buses sounds rather naive to a Londoner. 
“Je monte sur l’impériale d’un des innom- 
brables buses qui desservent tous les quartiers 
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| 
| 





| to have political consequences. 
To say truth, | 
hotel | 


has furnished him only with a “lit pass- | oe 
a . 3 | naturally look towards joining France, but 


“ grands trésors | 


ME 


pratiquement, mais | 
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tristesse, qui deviendrait aisément sinistre, 
si leur ensemble ne servait de cadre a une 
vie active et puissante.’’ In short, he 


| doesn’t think much of London! 


| 


HE language issue in Belgium continues 
to occupy people’s attention somewhat 
uncomfortably. North of a line running 
roughly from the east of Calais to a point 
between Liége and Aix-la-Chapelle Flemish 
is the national tongue, spoken by all the 
rural population, and even by the mass of 
the inhabitants in towns. Should there not 
be a Flemish university? And, if that is 
advisable, should not the Ghent university 
be made to serve? The Flemish movement 
was encouraged by the Germans during the 
war, but, naturally, was rather blighted than 
invigorated by such encouragement. In 
1923, however, the leaders of the movement 
got a compromise effected by which a dual 
system was set up at Ghent. This has satis- 
fied nobody, and the question of language 
seems, as it grows more acute, to be likely 
Flemish is 
virtually Dutch, and some extremists are 
found to urge union with Holland. The 
French-speaking Walloons would then 


among other reasons against this plan is said 
to be a strong preference on the part of 
France for a vigorous and united Belgium. 
The situation presents one of the most inter- 
esting of the several modern instances of the 


on national language. 

HARDY is reported to have made an 
interesting remark to Miss Gwen 
Ffrangcon-Davies, who, with a little com- 


| pany of persons interested in the forthcoming 


de Londres et sillonnent rues et avenues d’un | 


passage presque ininterrompu. A peine un 
est il passé qu’un autre est déja en vue... 
Ils sont serviables et brutaux, ces buses, et 
quelquefois, sur certains points particuliére- 
ment fréquentés, ils apparaissent en vérit- 
able troupeau.”’ 
American friends rather admire the light 
and dark effects produced by the London 
atmosphere on stone facades—not so, M. de 
Régnier. From the London buildings stone 
and brick alike ‘‘se dégage une morne 


We believe some of our | 


production of ‘‘Tess’’ at Barnes, visited 
him last Monday at Dorchester. Was there, 
she inquired, ever an ‘“‘original’’ Tess. 
‘* Well, I thought so once,’ replied Mr. 
Hardy, ‘‘ but the next time I saw the girl 
she was totally different.” How many 
scarcely worthy persons — girls, perhaps, 
most of all—may have been the original of 
some lovely creation, being touched, for the 
moment, without their knowing it, by the 
‘light that never was .. . the consecration 
and the poet’s dream.” 
HE Mammoth Cave of Kentucky has 
hitherto been private property. The 
estate beneath which it extends, within which 
it opens, was bought a century ago by a Dr. 
John Croghan, in whose family the owner- 
ship has descended till now, when the last of 
his heirs has attained the age of ninety and 
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the estate is to be sold again. It is expected 
that, in the interests of science, the American 
Government will be the purchaser. The 
Croghan family have placed many restrictions 
upon investigation of the Cave, especially 
in not allowing instrumental survey to be 
made. So far as it has yet been explored 
its area is estimated at ten square miles, 
and about 150 miles of winding passages have 
been more or less made out. It is, in fact, 
a network of subterranean galleries which 
contain lakes, rivers, waterfalls, and un- 
sounded abysses. Its strange blind fauna— 
fish, crayfish and grasshoppers — are well- 
known to the biologist. We hope that the 
writer to The Scotsman (Aug. 10) from whom 
we take the report, will be proved right in his 
surmise that, under State ownership, it will 
ere long be thrown open to the untrammelled 
search of science, 
THE destruction wrought by storm in 
Eastern Holland during the evening of 
Aug. 10 may count as one of the memorable 
examples in its kind. About 7 p.m.—we 
take some details from the description in The 
Times of Aug. 12—a great black cloud came 
over Borculo, near Zutphen, the little town 
destined to be the main sufferer. It was 
so dark that even with lights people scarcely 
could find their way about. At first, a heavy 
stillness; then a wind arose, a_ violent 
cyclone, rushing round from west to east, 
circling over Borculo with immense velocity, 
destroying everything in its way. Every 
roof and every top floor were whirled away 
and dashed to pieces; the churches were 
badly damaged, the tower of the Roman 
Catholic church completely wrecked. Fires 
were started in many ruined houses, but 
there followed the wind such floods of rain 
and hail that they were drenched out. The 
Burgomaster, who had seen Lierre, in Bel- 
gium, after it had been bombarded seven times 
by the Germans in the war, said_ that 
devastation came not near to equal this of 
Borculo. Out of 5,000 inhabitants 2,000 
have been made entirely homeless. But a 
strange and happy circumstance is that 
though about two hundred people have been 
injured, four only are reported killed. One 
is reminded of the Great Fire of London in 
which so much property was destroyed, but 
no more than about a dozen lives were lost. 
N a note under ‘ Miscellany’ about Horace 
Greeley’s handwriting — which is now 
declared to have been not so portentously 
had after all —The Manchester Guardian 
(Aug. 10) reports a New York editor as 
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enquiring of an Englishman: ‘‘ Why is it 
that we cannot teach our sons in America 
to write as you Englishmen do? I am always 
struck by the number of manuscripts that we 
get from England that can be set up without 
previously being copied into typewriting, 
That almost never lappens with an 
American.”’ 
THE Borough of Colchester, by the gift of 
Mr. Harrington Lazell, of Colchester, 
has acquired the fine Roman tesselated pave- 
ment which was first discovered in 1906 on 
a site within the walls of the original Roman 
city two feet below the surface of a garden 
on North Hill. The excavation was not 
completed till last week, when there was laid 
bare a magnificent piece of work, virtually 
entire, of elaborate design in which black, 
white and red are beautifully combined, and 
covering about nine square feet. It will he 
moved in due course to the Colchester 
Museum, 


HE site of the old Devonshire House is 
being rapidly covered with new build- 
ings. A new street, Mayfair Place, crosses 
it joiing Berkeley Street and Stratton 
Street, of which the former is having its 
width almost doubled. Three great structures 
are rising there: Devonshire (‘ourt—partly 
in red brick — where the largest restaurant 
in Europe is to be established; a central 
house for Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son; and 
another building intended for shops and 
flats. It is impossible not to regret these 
changes and equally impossible to refuse the 
acknowledgement that they are inevitable. 
RINCE SUMBATOFF, that is Yuzhin, 
who had been director of the Moscow 
Imperial Dramatic Theatre for ten years, 
and was re-elected by the actors and staff of 
the theatre when this was taken over by the 
Soviet Government, has been compelled by 
the Government to resign. His offence is 
continued addiction to the performance of 
‘“ bourgeois ’’ plays. He puts on the stage 
the work of such authors as Shakespeare, 
Schiller, Moliére, Wilde and Bernard Shaw 
and neglects, for these ‘‘ bourgeois,”’ al] plays 
of ‘‘ proletarian ”’ interest. 
E note in The Yorkshire Tost of Aug. 10 
mention of Mr. Joseph Carbin Weld, 
who is celebrating the 102nd anniversary of 
his birth. He is described as active, alert 
and upright, with keen eyesight and only 
slightly impaired hearing. Among his 
reminiscences are some connected with the 
Reform Bill of 1832. 
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Averst 15, 1925. NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE PORTRAITS OF THOMAS OTWAY. 


MHE personal appearance of Thomas Otway 
offers one of the most battling of the prob- 
lems connected with that very obscure figure. 


Indeed, it has been stated to me that one of | 


the principal reasons for the absence of a 
likeness of Otway in the National Portrait 
Gallery is that hardly two of the pictures 
resemble one another. This confusion, com- 
mon to the portraits of the period, is due 
generally to the extreme carelessness in cata- 
loguing which has characterized many of the 
English country-houses. Thus, in the case 
of Otway, there are two portraits widely dis- 
similar in technique and appearance that 
have been attributed to Riley, who, we know 
fairly certainly, painted but one. This is 
but part of the problem. There are at least 
seven distinct portraits of the man that I 
have seen, not to mention the host of engrav- 
ings after these. Nevertheless, from a close 
study of them in relation to the man’s life, 
one may venture to say that the problem is 
not insoluble. 

Our best single source of information, ‘ The 
Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits pre- 
served in the Department of Prints and 
Drawings in the British Museum,’ is far 
from complete in its list of the portraits of 
Otway. The National Portrait Gallery has 
in its files the photographs of two others, 
and there are noteworthy frontispieces in 
both the Mermaid and the Belles-Lettres 
editions of Otway’s plays. Taking into con- 
sideration only the original engravings or 
photographs, and not the multitude of second 
and third-rate copies of copies, we have to 
consider the following distinct portraits :— 

1, The engraving by Houbraken, 1690-1780, 
published by Knapton. This is probably 
the best known of them all. The original 
is supposed to have been painted by Mary 
Beale. I have not seen the original, but 
upon the engraving of the early eighteenth 
century it is said to have been in the col- 
lection of Sir Gilbert West, Esq. Repro- 
duetions of this engraving are to be found in 
the 1757 and Temple Classics editions of 
Otway. 

2. The famous picture by Riley, 1646-169 ?, 
praised by Oldys above the ‘‘ quakerish 
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figure which Knapton has impost upon the 
world.’”” We do know that Riley painted 
such a picture,* and Noel, in the Mermaid 
edition of Otway, supplies what purports to 
be an engraving from the original. The 
whereabouts of that original is unknown to 
me. The picture presents a visage to the 
casual eye far more quakerish than that of 
Knapton. It is somewhat too old, unless 
Otway aged prematurely, as may well have 
been, 

5. The problem of the portrait by Riley 
is complicated further by another attributed 
to the same artist. It was exhibited in the 
National Portrait Gallery during 1868, from 
the collection of the Rev. W. Vernon Har- 
court, and is to-day at Nuneham Courtenay, 
This represents a young and very handsome 
man with glowing black eyes and a heavy 
top of black hair. His face emerges im- 
pressionistically from a very dark back- 
ground. It is not listed in the B.M. cata- 
logue, nor has it to my knowledge ever been 
reproduced. Photographs of it are to be 
found in the files of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and the National Portrait Gallery. 

4. An engraved portrait attributed to Lely 
appears next in ‘ The Catalogue of Engraved 
British Portraits.’ The splendid mezzotint 
of this is attributed, by a MS. note upon the 
impression in the British Museum, to W. 
Faithorne, jun., d. 1691, one of the most 
distinguished engravers at the end of the 
seventeenth century. It has never to my 
knowledge been reproduced. 

5. A bust engraved by Rivers is to be 
found as the frontispiece to Thornton’s 
edition of Otway, 1813. This quite charm- 
ing portrait is not altogether unlike (1), 
though the B.M. catalogue asserts with some 
degree of positiveness that it is false. 

6. In the collection of Earl Spencer, K.G., 
there is another painting not attributed, so 
far as I can ascertain, to any particular 
artist. It shows a man gross and tragic, 
Photographs of this are to be seen in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and National 
Portrait Gallery’s files. 

7. The engraving by Du Guernier shows 
a dashing individual, perhaps dissipated, 
certainly a man of the world. Its early date, 


"Of. ‘Lely and the Stuart Portrait Painters,’ 
ii. 160. This is a contemporary Ms. note that 
Otway’s portrait was painted. The date, sup- 
plied by the editor, for that painting, as 
hetween 1685-90 is impossible, if it be criticised 
upon biographical rather than purely tech- 
nical grounds. Otway died early in 1685. 
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in the first collected edition of 1712, and its 
publisher, Jacob Tonson, should be noted. 

The catalogue, that I have given, need not 
be complicated by the addition of two more. 
Of these the more important is that published 
in the Belles-Lettres edition of Otway. It, 
seems to be a photograph of the original ; 
from which Du Guernier made his engraving, 
with a few alterations of the drapery that 
would naturally result in a copy. Finally, | 
a portrait executed by William Blake for 
his series of British poets is mentioned by 
Rossetti* as being in the collection of Mr. 
Russell. This I have so far been unable to 
trace, 

Let us consider the seven distinct portraits. 


| 


Of these the one by Mary Beale—if actually | 


she did paint it as the engraving states—and 
engraved by Houbraken (1) 
Guernier (7) are almost certainly of the same 
man. The former was published between 
1743 and 1752, in Birch’s ‘ Lives,’ by Knap- 


ton, whose father had published some of the | 


works of Otway. The latter portrait was 
published by Jacob Tonson in 1712, when 
many of Otway’s contemporaries were still 
alive and when Tonson himself must have had 
some memory of the poet. With them in 
order of resemblance might next be placed 
the so-called Lely, (4), and barely possibly 
the Spencer portrait (6). That attributed 
to Riley in the Mermaid series (2), has 


certain resemblances to those already named. | 


A poor engraving may have failed to catch 
the original likeness. Mouth, chin, and 
contour of the face possibly belong to the same 
man pictured by Mary Beale (1). 
graving by Rivers (5) is one of the most 


handsome. It is not altogether unlike the 
others. Thornton gives no clue as to its 


source beyond the statement that it is from 
an original picture. Finally, the painting 
attributed to Riley in the Harcourt collec- 
tion (3) is certainly of a different man from 
any of the others. While a most fascinating 
portrait, it must be ruled out, if any of the 
others show the real Thomas Otway. 

The differences between these various por- 
traits, to which such exception has been 
taken, are not nearly so striking when the 
painting last considered is left out of the 
problem. Making due allowances for the 











* Gilchrist’s ‘ Life of William Blake.’ New 
York. 1906, pp. 172, 419-20. is described 
in . M. Rossetti’s catalogue as “an able 
thoughtful head. | Accessories, the city of 
Venice, unspeakably unlike it, and the appeal 
of Belvidera to Jaffier.” 
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fact that some of them may have been painted 


, after the poet’s death, for the differences 


between painters, and the differences that 
crept in with the engravers, six of the seven 
possibly, and three of the seven almost cer- 
tainly, might be of the same man. 

In conclusion, I discovered in the work of 
W. Sackville-West upon ‘ The Sackvilles and 
Knole’ that a portrait of Otway was to be 
found in the galleries of Knole at Sevenoaks, 
Upon examination this proved to a certainty 
to be the original of the picture attributed 
to Lely (4). The painting at Knole has the 
face to the left instead of the right, and is 


| attributed, by a title painted upon the can- 


vas, not to Lely but to Soest, d. London, 
1681. Otherwise the drapery, features, and 
expression are the same as in the engraving 
attributed to Faithorne, jun. Subsequently 
I was very kindly permitted to copy the 
technical notes upon the painting from the 
note book of Sir George Scharf, K.C.B., first 
director of the National Portrait Gallery, 
as follows: 

Tho. Otway. Obt. 1685, on very 
worn canvas. On canvas very 
ruddy in tone but wel! painted. Eyeballs blue 
black. Eyebrows broad and brown, cheeks 
red, lips full and strong red color, youthful 
face. Hair sepia brown, full and flowing. The 
handling of this flatter and softer than the 
Betterton next to it. 

The only word picture of Otway, to which 
we might compare this, is that of Oldys in 
his notes to Langbaine. He states that Otway 
was ‘‘of middle size, about 5ft. 7in., inclined 
to corpulency, had thoughtful, yet lively, and, 
as it were, speaking eyes.” But as this 
description was certainly derived from the 
discredited article in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, 1745, I am afraid that it does not help 
us greatly. . The important fact is that the 
portrait by Soest (or Lely) is at Knole, the 
seat of the Earls of Dorset. It is in a room 
filled with the stately portraits of many 
another—Betterton, Wycherley, Tony Leigh, 
and Dryden—whom the sixth earl of Dorset 
patronized. We know that he was accus 
tomed to have his friends painted at his 
direction, as was the case of Leigh, in order 
to add their portraits to the literary treasures 
for which the house was already famous. 
Granted that it was by Soest—and Sir Geo. 
Scharf does not question it — the painting 
must have been done very early in the poets 
career, in other words, between 1675 and 1677 
when Dorset was patronizing Otway. For 


old and 
brown and 


Soest died in 1681 after a retirement ° 
several years. 


Vertue commends this artist 
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for his truth—something not always possessed 
by his rival Lely—for his boldness, and high 
finish, As I have stated, the mezzotint is 
a perfect copy. If by Faithorne it must 
have been done sometime before 1691, the 
date of his death. Thus we possess an en- 
graving of the seventeenth century by a con- 
temporary of Otway’s, with the name of the 
poet upon the original plate. For these 
reasons this engraving and that by Du 
Guernier (7) seem to have the greatest claims 
to authenticity. 

I should appreciate any corrections or 
additions that may be made upon this sub- 
ject. 

Roswett J. Ham. 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 





BOSWELLIAN NOTES, 


I. ‘Reflections on the Jate alarming 
bankruptcies in Scotland,’ 1772. 


COME months ago I called attention in 

these columns (exlvii. 281, 375) to a 
hitherto neglected pamphlet, ‘ Observations 
.... on... Foote’s... Minor’ (1760, 
2d. ed., dated 1761), which seems to have 
been James Boswell’s first separately pub- 
lished work. (See the Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library, January, 1925, for a 
fuller treatment). I was able to show that 
Boswell was certainly the author from a 
manuscript note in his own copy, printed 
in Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge’s 
Catalogue of the sale of a portion of the 
Auchinleck Library, 1893. By this same 
catalogue I have been directed to another 
pamphlet of Boswell’s, hitherto unmentioned 
in any account of his writings. 

Lot 88 in this sale consisted of eight items, 
including a pamphlet with the titles given 
above, which is set down as ‘‘ by James Bos- 
well.’ The ‘Observations on the Minor’ and 
this pamphlet are the only new items attri- 
buted to Boswell in the whole catalogue. 
As the first attribution was based on a 
manuscript note in Boswell’s own hand, it 
is fair to infer that the second also was, for 
the cataloguer does not seem to have been at 
all given to rash attributions. I have made 
a careful study of a copy of this pamphlet 
m the Yale University Library, and find 
Internal evidence in favour of Boswell’s 
authorship that seems to me quite conclu- 
sive. I can, of course, only summarize it 
here, 

The ‘Reflections’ apparently appeared 


late in October or early in November, 1772, 
as it is listed under the ‘‘ new books ’”’ in 
the Scots Magazine for October of that year 
(xxxiv. 560). On the first page of the 
pamphlet itself the author speaks of Martin- 
mas (Nov. 11) as being ‘‘ just at hand.” 
The book was called forth by the wide- 
spread financial depression in England and 
Scotland during that year, which is said to 
have been the worst the country had seen 
since the days of the South Sea Bubble. In 
writing to Temple on Sept. 24 Boswell 
speaks of ‘‘the late multitude of bank- 
ruptcies ’’ (‘ Letters,’ Tinker, ed., p. 187). 
He may, indeed, have made some mention 
of this pamphlet, for the text of the letter 
is fragmentary. 

The little book is certainly very character- 
istic. He inveighs (pp. 7-9) against the 
‘abominable spirit of levelling’? which he 
regards as the source of the evils of the age, 
and quotes some “elegant lines’’ from ‘‘ Dr, 
Goldsmith ”’ toenforce his point. (Goldsmith 
is approvingly quoted in both of the 
‘Letters to the People of Scotland,’ and 
several times in ‘ The Hypochondriack ’). 
He laments (pp. 12-13) the ‘‘ hard-drink- 
ing’’ of Scotland in language strongly 
reminiscent of his letters to Temple and the 
essays on drinking in ‘ The Hypochondriack.’ 
He even makes use of the same example 
used in one of the Jatter: ‘‘ Surely being 
accustomed to see men drunk, (a situation 
into which the Athenians forced their 
slaves, that their youth might, by beholding 
its ugly effects, have an abhorrence at the 
vice), must not a little hurt the delicacy of 
our ladies.’’ Eight years later when he 
wrote his Essay on Drinking, he had learned 
that it was not the Athenians but the 
Spartans who followed this course: “If 
some people will fill themselves drunk, and 
lw exposed like the slaves of the Spartans, 
it is their own fault; they do it for 
pleasure; they have their reward.’’ (Lond. 
Mag., xlix. 199). 

He refers approvingly (p. 12) to Hamil- 
ton of Bangor’s ‘ Poems,’ always a favourite 
book with him (see ‘Life of Johnson,’ Hill, 
ed., iii. 150; v. 43; ‘ The Hypochondriack,’ 
Lond. Mag., 1. 510), and (p. 13) to ‘‘ Colonel 
Forrester, who wrote The Polite Philoso- 
pher’”’ (‘‘Colonel Forrester, of the Guards, 
who wrote The Polite Philosopher,” ‘ Life 
of Johnson,’ iii. 22). Perhaps the most 
striking bit of evidence, however, is a long 
quotation of three pages (pp. 14-17, 18) 
from Francis Osborne’s ‘ Advice to his Son’ 
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(1656-1658). In the ‘ Life of Johnson’ for 
April of this very year Boswell tells us that 


he was very fond of this neglected author, | 


having been directed to him by a quotation 
in| The Spectator. Johnson, however, 
thought Osborne ‘* a conceited fellow’? whom 
boys of their time would throw stones at 
(ii, 193-194). Boswell had apparently just 
come upon Osborne and had his head filled 
with him. Strangeiy enough, in this 
pamphlet he calls him “Sir Francis 
Osborne,”’ 


sort. (His father, Sir John, was a knight, | 
as was also his eldest brother, Sir Peter. | 
Sir Peter’s eldest son, Sir John, was a 


baronet. See D.N.B.). Yet in ‘ The Hypo- 
chondriack ’ Boswell quotes him three times, 
and always as “ Sir Francis.’’ By the time 
he published the ‘ Life of Johnson’ he had 
learned his mistake, for there Osborne ap- 
pears as plain ‘‘Mr.’”’ = This detail alone 
would perhaps be enough to establish the 
fact of his authorship, were there any great 
question on the point. I feel sure that no 
one who reads the pamphlet will have any 
doubt about it. 

I append a collation of the Yale copy : 

Reflections | on the late alarming | Bank- 
ruptcies | in Scotland. Addressed | to all 
Ranks: but particularly to the | 
Classes of Men from whom | Payments may 
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though he had no title of any | 


different | 


Avcust 15, 1995, 


| soon be demanded, | With | Advice to Such, 


how to conduct | themselves at this Crisis, | 
[Long double rule with small ornament in 
the centre.| | Edinburgh: | Printed in the 
Year m.pcc.Lxxt1, and sold by ail the | 
Boeksellers in Scotland. (Price, Six- 
Pence. ). 

Octavo, printed in half-sheets, pp. ii. +24; 
consisting of: Title-page, as above (with 
blank reverse), pp. [1-i1]; Text of the ‘ Re- 
flections,’ etc., pp. [1]-23. P. [24] is blank, 
The pages from 2 to 23 are numbered cen- 
trally in Arabic numerals placed between 
square brackets. There are  catch-words 
throughout. The signatures are A to C 
(three half-sheets, each 4 leaves), preceded 
by an unsigned leaf carrying the Title-page. 
i suppose that a perfect copy has a corns- 
ponding blank leaf at the end. — Issued 
‘‘ stabbed’? without wrapper. The leaves 
(which have been trimmed) measured 83 by 
5 inches. 

There is at present no copy in the British 
Museum, but I am _ informed by the 
librarian that there is one in the Signet 
Library, Edinburgh, which also possesses a 
copy of the first edition of ‘ Observations on 
the Minor.’ I should be glad to hear of 
other copies; especially that sold in the 
Auchinleck sale. 


! 


Frepertck A. Porttre. 


BROWNING’S VOCABULARY .—I. (See unte, p. 96). 


Red-biick (under Red a. and sb, A. adj. 
II, 12. a.). 1840 ‘Sord.’ iv. 114: This tall 
Huge four-square line of red brick garden-wall. 

Re-surge vb. intr. =‘ To surge back again.’ 
1887 ‘Parlevings, Ap. and Fates’ 199: 
Atropos: Words, surging at high-tide, soon 
ebb From starved ears. Apollo: Drink but 
down to the source, they resurge. 

Rose-wreathed (ander sb. and a. V. 
22. b.). 1864 * Dram. Pers., Confessions ’ ix. 
1: Asshe.. . stood by the rose-wreathed gate. 

Sand-grain (under Sand sb?. 9. a.) 1868 
‘ Ring and Bk.’ iii. 140: As ’tis said a body 

Holds a germ — sand-grain weight too 
much i’ the scale. 

Cf. also 1869 ‘Ring and Bk.’ viii. 59: 
The hour-glass, whence no sand-grain slips. 

Sea-shore attrib. 1845 ‘Dram. Lyr., 
Flight Duch.’ 414: Just a sea-shore stone 


tose 


holding a dozen fine pebbles. 
Seigneur-like 

‘ Fifine’ 265: 

tambourine... 


(under Seigneur). 1872 
Seigneur-like I place I’ the 
no less than a whole franc. 


a, 1847 Eliza Cook, ‘ Rhymes by Roadside’ 
iv.: floor 


1887 ('. W. Hutson, ‘ Beg. Civiliz.,’ xx. 206: 
Kelts swept over Etruria . . , then re-surged 
and poured through the Illyrian, Macedonian 
and Thracian regions. 


1869 S. R. Hole, ‘ Bk. about Roses’: , colon- 
nades 


1895 Outing (U.S.): Dusty with little sand- 


grains, 


medick 


1850 Miss Pratt: 


1873 B., ‘Red Cotton Nt.-Cap’ 2100: take 
tribute 
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Selj-abuegating ppl. a. 1855 * Men and 
Wom. i. Blougram’ 933: What’s your 
reward, self-abnegating friend ? 

Sisterliness. 1868 ‘Ring and Bk.’ iil. 
757: This letter . . being half courtesy and 
compliment, Half sisterliness. 

Slope-side (under Slope-in combs = “‘ the 
side of the slope.”’). 1868 ‘ Ring and Bk.’ 
i.5: This ring found alive, Spark-like ’mid 
unearthed slope-side fig-tree-roots That roof 
old tombs at Chiusi. 

Souken ppl. a. (In the sense ‘‘ Soaked, 
saturated’’). 1883 ‘ Jocoseria, Donald ’ 200: 
All of him looked like a toast In a tumbler 
of port-wine soaken. 

Solid-looking (under Solid a. LV. 21. b.). 
1872 ‘ Fifine’ 2167: Beyond compare with 
fanes Which, solid-looking late, had left no 
least remains, 

Spear-throw (under Spear sb. IT. 8.). 
1877 tr. ‘ Agamemnon’ 118: Appearing by 
the palace, on the spear-throw side. | xepos «x 
Sopra ATov. | 

Square-faced (under Square a. 
1840 ‘ Sord.’ iv. 442: 
more. 

Sun-blanched (under Sun IT. 12. b.). 1840 
‘Sord.’ ii. 155: The few fine locks Coloured 
like honey oozed from topmost rocks Sun- 
blanched the Jivelong summer. 

Sun-warmed (under Sun II. 12. b.). 1883 
‘Jocoseria, Jo. Hak.’ 533: After Summer 
next comes Spring, Than Summer’s self- 
warmed, spice-scented more. 

Tea-pot tempest (under Tea-pot b.). 1875 
‘Inn Alb.’ 788: Oh, at first I took the anger 
easily, . . . having learned that storms Sub- 
side, and teapot-tempests are akin. 


IV. 12.). 
Square-faced, no lion 


Tent-pegging. 1875 ‘Inn Alb.’ 333: 
Having, by your help, touched society, Polo, 
Tent-pegging, Hurlingham, the Rink. 


Thirst-yuenching (under Thirst sb. 3.). 
1887 ‘Parleyings, Fust’ 97: No elf Had 
need to persuade them a vine rose umbrageous, 
Fruit-bearing, thirst-quenching ! 

Thumb-nail 2. transf. 1873 ‘ Red Cotton 
Mt.-Cap’ 288: Hogarth eved The thumb- 
nail record of some alley-phyz. 


Tomb-like (under Tomb sb. 5.). 1835 
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1864 Puse;, Daniel i. 22: silence 





1879 G. Meredith, ‘ Egoist.”. (O.E.D. Main 
Word) 

1870 Morris, ‘ Earthly Par.’ II. iii. 469: A 
gay-striped tent Just raised upon the slope- 
side 


1898 Daily News, 10 Sept.: Bits of soaken 
drapery. 

(But in sense 
Exp. James). 
1885 Huxley, ‘ Pract. Biol.’: 


looking particle. 


‘* Intoxicated.’’ 1651 Manton, 


a more solid- 


1892 Rider Haggard, ‘ Nada’ 28: 
Were running... with 
spear-throw between them. 


The men 
the length of a 


1884 F. M. Crawford, ‘Rom. Singer’ I. 108: 


boy 


1840 B., ‘ Sordello’ vi. [871] 869, where the 
lines also occur, as previously in bk. v. 909 


1884 Expositor: earth 


1854 Andrews, ‘ Lat. Dict.’ s.v., Simpulum, 
Kacitare fluctus in simpulo, ... to raise a 
tempest in a teapot. Cic. ‘ Leg.’ 3, 16, 36. 
1891 Cent. Dict. s.v. Tempest, A tempest in 
a tea-pot, a great disturbance over a smal] 
matter, 

1896 Peterson Mag. Jan.: What a ridiculous 
tea-pot tempest ! 

1878 N. Amer. Review exxvii. 155: Tent- 
pegging is a very favourite amusement of 
the sowar. (Note: Polo was first played in 
England in July, 1871). 

1895 Westm. Gaz, 19 Mar. : This orange wine 
is most refreshing and thirst-quenching. 


1900 I. Woodside, ‘ Life H. Calderwood’ : 
Small ink-sketches of the thumb-nail order. 
As sb. 1901 Daily Chron. 3 Jan.: The truth 
of Dickens’s vignettes and thumb-nails of 
humanity. 

In the lit. sense first in 1604 Dekker, ‘ Honest 
W hore.’ 


1845 Hirst, ‘Com. Mammoth’ &c.: spot 
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‘ Paracelsus’ v. 34: Only the eye remained 
intent awhile As though it recognised the 
tomb-like place. 

Lorch-light C. attrib. 1869 ‘ Ring and 
Bk.’ x. 721: Since fowlers . . . eschew vile 
practice, nor find sport In torch-light 
treachery or the luring owl. 

Yorchlit (under Torch sb. 3.). 1840 ‘ Sord.’ 
ili, 119: The rout Of haggard ribalds wander- 
ing about The hot torchlit wine-scented 
island-house. 

Vrustlessness (=b, Distrustfulness). 1884 
‘Ferishtah iii. Shah Abbas’ 154: Suppose 
the trustful son had sighed . . . How would 
such trust reward him?  Trustlessness——O’ 
the other hand— were what procured most 
praise. 

Twelve-foot (under Twelve numeral a. and 
sb. III. a.). 1869 ‘ Ring and Bk.’ xi, 212: 
There stood the twelve-foot-square of scaffold, 
railed considerately round. 

Twenty-cubit (under Twenty numeral a. 
and sb. C. a.). 1840 ‘ Sord.’ 11. 740: He’d 
strike that lyre adroitly—speech, Would but 
a twenty-cubit plectre reach. 

Two-oared (under Tuo numeral a. and sb. 
IV. 1b.). 1871 tr. Alcestis in ‘ Balaustion ’ 
732: I see it—see The two-oared boat! The 
ferryer of the dead, Charon... calls me. 
[Sikwrov oKados. | 

Also tr. Alcestis (‘ Balaustion’ 997): He 
bears . . , this time, I’ the two-oared boat, 
the best —oh, best by far Of womankind! 
[eAara dixwrrw. | 

Vine-leaf attrib. 1844 ‘ Colombe’s B.’ i. 
175: This prompt disbosoming of love, to 
wit—Their vine-leaf wrappage of our tribute 
penny, ... all works well. 

Virgin-minded (under Virgin sb, and a. 
II. 18.). 1850 ‘Christmas Eve’ i. 816: 
That sallow virgin-minded studious Martyr 
to mild enthusiasm, 

War-tower (under War sbl. IT. 8. b.). 1887 
‘ Parleyings, Bartoli’ 325: I wrap me round 
with love of your black hair, Black eyes, 
black every wicked inch of those Limbs’ war- 
tower tallness. 

Wave-like B. adv. 1869 ‘ Ring and Bk.’ 
x. 66: Breaks wave-like one whole foam of 
wrath. 

Young-hearted (under Young a. C. 2. b.). 
1845 ‘ Dram. Rom., Flight Duch.’ 110: The 
Mid-Age was the Heroic Time, And only in 
wild nooks like ours Could you taste of it 
yet as in its prime, And see true castles with 
proper towers, Young-hearted women, old- 
minded men, And manners now as manners 
were then. 


1876 Bancroft, *‘ Hist. U.S.,’ III. xix. 521; 
a torch-light procession. 


1842 Sir A. de Vere, ‘ Song Faith’: torchlit 
gloom of Auchen’s isle. 


1909 R. Law, ‘Tests Life’: the trustless- 


ness... of his children, 


1898 Rev. of Rev.: A twelvefoot basswood 
Canadian Canoe, 


1877 Tennyson, ‘ Harold’ III. i.: wings 


1899 Doyle, ‘ Duet, Ded.’: boats 


1274 H. H. Cole, ‘ Cat, Ind. Art.’ 8. Kens. 
Mus. 258: Muslin. Figured; diaper vine- 
leaf pattern. 


1867 Earl] Lytton, ‘ Lett.’ i. 224: Community 
of young men 


1909 G. M. Trevalyan, ‘Garibaldi and the 
Thousand’: Talamone and its old war-tower. 


1872 Routledge’s Every Boy’s Ann. : Infantry 
rolled wave-like against this position. 


1868 Lynch, ‘ Rivulet’: Young-hearted, gay 
Summer. 


Poznan. 
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OHNSONIANA. — In a cutting from a 
German bookseller’s catalogue there ap- 
pears a very ludicrous misapprehension of 
Dr, Johnson’s ‘ Rambler.’ The cutting is 
limited to this one item, and reveals neither 
the firm nor the date of issue, but it was 
published, I think, either in 1922 or 1923, 
Perhaps some one will identify the catalogue. 
I omit from the item only the description 
of the binding: 

189 (Johnson, Samuel.) Der Schwarmer oder 
Herumstreifer, eine Sittenschrift aus dem 
Englischen. (1750-52.) 4 Bde. mit 4 reiz. 
Rokoko-Vign. von Crusius. Stralsund u. Lpzg. 
1751-55... 

Prachtexepl. Hayn, Bibl. German, erot. 
Vil. 245. Anonym.—-Lexikon. IV. 59. Erste 
Uebersetzung von Johnson’s Rambler, der s. 
Zt. klassisches Ansehen genoss, den einhei- 
mischen John Bullistischen Witz u. Humor in 
ziemlicher Derbheit vertretend. 

In the only copy of Hayn’s ‘ Bibliotheca 
(ermanorum erotica’ within my reach (2nd 
edition, 1885) ‘The Rambler’ is not men- 
tioned. It must have been its presence in 
some such company that induced the cata- 
loguer to promise the purchaser a Rabelaisian 
feast. Lee NEwMARK. 

870, Market Street, San Francisco. 

NN SIGNS: KING EDWARD VII. — 

In years to come ‘N. & Q.’ will be 
looked into to discover when King Edward 
VII first appeared as an innsign. A licensed 
house in Neate Street, Camberwell has 
adopted ‘‘ King Edward VII,” and on July 
18 a writer in the Morning Advertiser said : 

I have a notion very strong 

But please correct me if I’m wrong, 
That all through London you may fare 
And see no inn but this to bear 

The name of good King Teddy. 

On July 25 there was a reply in verse to 
the effect that there was now a King Edward 
VII in Stratford Broadway, West Ham. I 
have noticed that there is very little litera- 
ture as to the law and practice at the present 
time of naming public-houses. My copy of 
Paterson’s Licensing Acts does not state the 
rules as to signs, and merely mentions that 


a signboard of a public-house, erected on a’ 


post by the wayside, is usually an incor- 
poreal hereditament which passes with the 
house. I suppose the owner of the premises 
has the option of naming in the first instance, 
but he may be controlled by the licensing 
Justices. In changing a name they exer- 
cise jurisdiction, for I remember in Newport, 
LW., some thirty years ago the magistrates 
refused to allow the change of a name, The 
Tontine, to one of a less generous character, 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HE FIVE SAINTS OF BEHAR.—Who 
are these five saints? Are they identical 
with the five pirs, the five chosen disciples 
of Muhammad, namely, Abbas, Ali, Ababakr- 
Sadiq, Usman, and Umar? And _ what 
exactly are the rites performed in their 

honour ? 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


ULE OF THE ROAD.-—-In an article on 

motoring in Austria in The Times of 

22 July, 1925, Lord Montagu of Beaulieu 
wrote : 

The French and Swiss system of passing, 
that is driving on the right-hand side of the 
road, is still in force till the summit of the 
Arlberg is reached, or of other passes leading 
westward from outside territory, but after 
that, and throughout the whale of present 
Austria, including large cities like Vienna, 
the rule of the road is the same as in this 
country and every one drives to the left. In 
a mile or two one becomes quite accustomed 
to the change from usual Continental practice. 

The ‘“‘ usual Continental practice’”’ is said 
to be due to the French Revolution, and till 
20 Oct., 1924, our rule of the road, which was 
prescribed by Pope Boniface VIII in 1300, 
was observed in Reme, Naples, Milan, 
Florence and Turin, and some other cities 
in Italy. On that date the ‘‘ usual Conti- 
nental practice ’’ was put into force in these 
cities. It had long been adopted in the 
country roads of Italy. Perhaps some con- 
tributor who has access to the ‘ Royal Auto- 
mobile Club Year Book’ could say whether 
Austria is unique in following the old rule, 
which is ours, among the European states. 

In America the U.S.A. altered the old rule 
out of hatred of England and admiration of 
the French Revolution. The French altered 
the old rule out of hatred of the Holy See. 

Not long ago I read in a magazine that 
Victoria, Vancouver Island, British Colum- 
bia, was the only city in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, wherein the old rule was observed. I 
can quite imagine that South and Central 
America might follow the example of 
Republican France and the U.S.A.; but if 
the Province of (uebec has fallen into the 
‘‘usual [European] Continental practice,’ I 
should like to know when this happened. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
JINE MERCHANTS’ TERMS (see ante, 
pp. 44, 87).—With regard to the query at 
the former reference, can any reader tell me 
the exact definition of ‘‘ Young” in the 
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phrase ‘*4 Pints Young Hock,” supplied to 
Lhomas bowrey at Kotterdam in 1698? I 
take it that the term means ‘‘ new ”’ or “ un- 
inatured,’’ but can find no such signification 
in the ‘Oxford English Dictionary.’ 


L. M. ANSTEY. 
ONDON TRAINED BANDS TEMP. Q. 
ANNE. — Are there any lists available 


of the officers of the London trained bands in 
the reign of (ueen Anne, similar to that 
printed in the Journal of the Society of Army 
Historical Resvarch (vol. iv. No. 16) for 1588 
and 1599 ? 

L. M. Anstey. 


MOWER HAMLETS MILITIA. 
two Battalions of the Tower Hamlets 
Militia were in existence. When were they 
formed and what is their subsequent history ? 
H. L. 
OLONEL EXELBE.--Is anything known 
about this Colonel, who appears to have 
been serving in the Militia Regiment of the 
Tower Hamlets, in the year 1732? 
J. H. L. 
\ONASTIC CHOICE OF SITES. — There 
“are two Latin lines indicating the sites 
habitually chosen by the chief Monastic 
Orders for their buildings. They begin :— 
‘“ Bernardus valles....’? Can any one 
give me these lines ? 
K. V. F. 

[The lines are :— 

Bernardus valles, colles Benedictus amabat, 

Oppida i 
Their authorship has twice been inquired for 
in our columns without success.] 

MHE INTELLIGENT RAVEN.—In ‘ The 

Advancement of Learning’ (Bk. v., chap. 
2, ‘ Discoveries Hitherto Accidental ’), Bacon 
‘“ Who taught the raven, in a drought, 
to drop pebbles into a hollow tree, where she 
chanced to spy water, that the water might 
vise for her to drink ?” 

The late Mr. Bosworth Smith, in ‘ Bird 
Life and Bird Lore,’ records a somewhat 
similar incident, thus: 

A tame raven, in ancient Rome... 
of great heat and drought, 
reach the water in a small tank or basin 
placed near a tomb, for birds to drink from— 
just as the Muslims, in North Africa and 


asks 


ina time 


their mosques or marahouts—and 


what so many tame ravens since . . . have 
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In 1732, | 


Franciscus, magnas Ignatius urbes, | 
' century. 


Avetst 15, 1925, 


Where are these two stories recorded, or 
are they merely different versions of one 
occurrence ? 

J. R.#. 

IR WILLIAM PERKINS, KT.—lInforma- 

tion is desired concerning Sir Wm. 
Perkins, Kt., buvied at St. Andrew Under- 
shaft, London, who endowed schools at 
Chertsey in 1725. 
Epwarvp ATKIN, 
Savage Club, W.C.2. 
AWSON: PEDIGREE WANTED. —A 
pedigree is wanted of the family of Ralph 
Dawson, son of Marmaduke Dawson, of Sun- 
cliffe, Co. Yorks, who was admitted to Gray’s 
Inn on March 23, 1651. ‘I shall be grateful 
for any information. 
CHRISTOPHER W. BayNes, Br. 

27, Lowndes Square, London, S.W.1. 

ADY DOROTHEA DUBOIS (1728-1774). 

— I should be glad to learn the full 
names of her husband, the French musician, 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ is silent on this point.  In- 
formation is also sought as to the exact dates 
of birth of two of their sons, Simpson 
Dubois (b. ¢. 1757), and John H— Valentine 
Dubois, both of whom were officers in the 
Bengal Army. 

Viet. 


JYVILL, OF CONSTABLE BURTON, 
CO. YORK. — According to G. E. C.’s 
‘ Baronetage,’ the descendants of Sir Marma- 
duke Wyvill, Bart., creation July 25, 1611, 
were resident in America in the nineteenth 
Is anything known of the family 
in the present day? William Davis Wyvill, 
b. 1834, is described as ‘‘a merchant at 
Washington,’ and would appear to have 
been de jure 13th Baronet. 
P. D. M. 


EORGE BORROW. — In ‘Life, writings 
and correspondence of George Borrow,’ 


| William I, Knapp mentions a large package 


being unable to | : 
On p. 368 Knapp mentions under 


tailed to realise, that he would be drowned if | 


he fell into it, was observed bringing stone 


after stone and dropping them into the basin, 
till the water rose sufficiently for him to be 
able to quench his thirst from it in safety. 


other Eastern countries, place bird-tanks near | JUlius Tanko ; 
hej | | garian,’ 4to., pp. 196, 1857-8. 


realising, | 


of autographs, &c., in prose and poetry . - - 
in the possession of Prof. Langley, of W ash- 
ington, D.C. (pp. 374-375, vol. ii.), and also 
a ‘ Vocabulary of the Gypsy Language,’ &c., 
Ato., ff. 1-21, MSS. in the British Museum. 
Manu- 
‘The singular history of Count 
translated from the Hun- 
Has any of 
these works appeared in print, privately or 
otherwise, and do Messrs. Clement Shorter 
and Thomas J. Wise say something about 
them ? 


scripts : 


CHARLES FELERKY. 
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1OMPANY OF THE STAPLE.—I should 
like to know if any reader can give me 
the present status of the Company of the 
Staple of England, if it is still in existence. 
[ should like to know the names of its 
solicitors and of one ov more of its officers. 
WENDELL HERBRUCK. 
HE GILD OF PRESTON,—1 should like 
to know if the Gild of Preston is still in 
existence and, if so, where there can be found 
a record of the last meeting that was cele- 
brated. 
WENDELL HERBRUCK. 
Canton, Ohio. 
HE REV. WM. HUDLESTON.—I should 
welcome any particulars of the life of 
the Rev. Wm. Hudleston (1685-1743), who, 
after having been a Roman Catholic monk, 
embraced the Protestant faith and took orders 
in the Anglican Church. He is said to have 
married Frances Beaumont. To which 
branch of the Beaumont family did she 
belong? One of their sons, Wm, Orcher 
Hudleston, R.A. (1737-1814), was a Lieut.- 
General. Details of his Army career would 


-be welcomed, and also information about 


Captain John Huddleston, 18th Foot, retired 
1836. Who was his father? 
C. Roy Hupieston. 
i9, Canynge Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

HE VAGRANT’S SIXPENCE. — Some 

time ago I was told that anyone may 
sleep out, sub Tove, on public commons, or 
in the forest, at night provided he 
can produce a minimum sum _ of six- 
pence, if called upon to do so by the keepers, 
or the police. There may be good reasons 
for this strange law, Carlyle may have had 
it in mind, when he wrote in ‘ Sartor 
Resartus’: ‘‘ Whoever hath 6d. is king of 
the world to the extent of sixpence.’’ 

Do our Vagrancy Laws run in Scotland 
also ? 

M. L. R. Brestar. 

(OUNTS OF BRITTANY: GENEALOGY. 

—Alan (Fergent), Count of Brittany, 
was son of Hoel V, Count of the same, by 
his wife Hawise, sister and heiress of Conan 
II, also Count of Brittany. Hoel V was 
uncle to two other Count Alans. (‘ Com- 
plete Peerage,’ vi., p. 342, note(d), and 
Planché’s ‘The Conqueror and his Com- 
panions,’ i., p. 265), 

Will any one, more versed than I am in 
the complicated agreed of these Counts, 
kindly say whether Geoffrey, Count of Brit- 
tany (who was grandfather to the “ two 


' literature 
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other Count Alans’) was the father of 
Conan Lt and Hawise. Such a relationship 
would make Hoel V uncle, by marriage, to 
the ‘‘two other Count Alans.’’ Carthew 
‘ History of Launditch,’ vol. i., p. 28) makes 
Hoel’s wife, Hawise, to be granddaughter of 
the said Geoffrey, by his eldest son Alan. 
Cc. 8. C. (B/C). 
fLIZABETH PHILLIPS (see ante, p. 29). 
— Will some one kindly give me the 
ancestral line of Elizabeth Phillips, daughter 
of the Mr. Phillips, who was well-known in 
connection with St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
Smithfield ? Elizabeth Phillips married 
Thomas Chevalier (1767-1824), surgeon, horu 
in London. 
D. I. Tetiow. 
IVER-NAMES.—i should be grateful if 
any reader could give me references to 
on this subject, other than 
Ferguson’s ‘ River-names of Europe’ or 
Taylor’s ‘ Words and Places.’ 
ALBERT WADE. 
} ISTORY OF Ist. MADRAS CAVALRY.—A 
History of the Ist Regiment of Madras 
Cavalry is said to have been printed before 
1850, but it does not appear to be in any of 
our public libraries. Can any reader give me 
information as to this publication? 
G. D. MeGricor. 
Silchester, Reading. 
EFERENCE WANTED.—Below are the first 
» and the last lines of a poem (or extract) 
which was set, in 1872, at an examination, to 
he translated into Latin. 
“While the winds whistle round my cheer- 
less room. 


“Think of my love and let her think of me.” 
5. S. B. 
Guildford. 
Fahad we sot WANTED.—1. Can any reader 
inform me who wrote this verse :— 
A Dieu mon ame, 
Ma vie au roi: 
Mon coeur aux dames, 
T’honneur pour moi, 
J. S. Papriion. 
2. Will some kind reader give me_ the 
author of the following, and supply the 
missing line or lines :— 
With varying voice they all declare, 
Lo Christ is here, Lo Christ is there. 


But show me " where the Christians live. 
[ quote substantially, but am not certain of 
literal accuracy. 
Jos. Hicur Biunpen. 
3.— How little wisdom there is in the ruling 
of the world.’””’ Wanted correct quotation and 
author. 
E. S. B. 
Guildford. 
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Replies. 





BOSWELLIAN MYTHS: ‘A POETICAL 
ADDRESS IN FAVOUR OF THE 
CORSICANS'’ 

(exlix, 41). 


NINCE my note attacking the attribution 
of his piece to Boswell was published, 
1 have been lucky enough to stumble upon 
the real author, who was William Richard- 
son (1743-1814), Professor of Humanity in 
the University of Glasgow. The poem may 
be found in vol. i., p. 156, of his ‘ Poems and 
plays,’ published in 1805, by Mundell, in 
Edinburgh, where it bears the title ‘ Corsica’ 
and the sub-heading ‘‘ written at St. Peters- 
burgh, 1768.’”’ Richardson was at the time 
tutor to the two sons of Lord Cathcart, who 
in 1768 was appointed Ambassador-Extra- 
ordinary to Russia. He accompanied his 
charges to St. Petersburg, acting also as 
secretary to Lord Cathcart. This poem, as 
the motto indicates, was probably his first 
publication; at any rate, it antedates by 
several years that given as his first in Cham- 
bers’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary’ and the 
* Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
FREDERICK A, POTTLE. 





DIVINATION BY FINGER NAILS 
answer to this query it may be worth 


{cxlix. 61, 107). 
[‘ 
while to put on record what little in- 
formation I have on this subject. I have 
already touched upon it in my book on 
‘ Crystal-Gazing’ (p. 7), where a few refer- 
ences may be found, 

As a beginning a curious error may serve 
as a warning: the derivation of the word 
onychomancy (ovvé, nail+mavteta, divina- 
tion) is plain enough, but the word has at 
various times undergone strange alterations. 
One of the most popular variations was 
‘‘onimancey,’’ and in this way onychomancy 
became confused with a different system of 
divination erroneously known as ‘‘onomancy”’ 
(its correct name being onomatomancy, being 
divination by means of the letters or vowels 
of a name, or their numerical values), which 
has no connexion with it. With the singular 


statements made by modern writers in con- 
sequence of this confusion I need not trouble 
the reader. 
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Another source of confusion is the fact 


| that there are two totally distinct systems of 


onychomancy: one being by means of the 


| appearance of images on the polished finger- 


nail or nails of a child in the rays of the 
sun, that is, a form of serying; the other 


| consisting of the interpretation of the shape, 


consistency, etc., of the nails and of the 
natural marks found on them. 

Very little information has come down to 
us concerning the former of these practices, 
All the available information collated makes 
it appear that the procedure was something 
as follows: a young virgin or an unpolluted 
boy was selected, and the child’s finger-nails 
burnished with oil of olives or of walnuts, or 
either of these mixed with tallow and soot 
or blacking. The child was then directed 
to look north if the divination concerned 
murder; if money or things hidden in the 
earth formed the object of the search, then 
the east was the correct point of the com- 
pass to face; the south was appropriate for 
unreturned affection or for a person ‘out of 
affection ’’?; and the west for robbery. It 
will be seen that these reasons cover most of 
the things for which people could be expected 
to go through an elaborate ceremony such as 
this. When the child was prepared and 
posed he or she had to repeat certain verses. 
Then, in the reflections created on the shiny 
surfaces of the nails by the sun, were expected 
to appear instructive images. 

We could wish for more light on this cere- 
mony, but as no account of any specific per- 
formance has come down to us we must remain 
in ignorance. Of the explanations that 
may be put forward only two need detain us: 
one, to which I do not attach much im- 
portance; is as follows. The official, known 
to the Jews as the mohel, who performs the 
rite of circumcision, has, to facilitate his 
task, a longer thumb-nail than is usual. 
This thumb-nail is sometimes oiled before the 
performance, though this is by no means 
general, to facilitate still further the circum- 
cision. And it seems possible at least that 
this thumb-nail should in time have taken 
on an occult significance; ethnological evi- 
dence could be quoted for similar develop- 
ments. It may be noted also that a Hebrew 
MS., lately in the possession of Dr. Moses 
Gaster (now through his public spirit in the 
British Museum), dealing with divination, 
speaks of the Princes of the Thumb-nail. 
The passage i. 15 in ‘ Leviticus’ has also some 
interest: ‘‘ And the priest shall bring it 
\fi.e., the sacrifice of a turtle-dove or young 
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pigeon} unto the altar and pinch off the head 
with the nail... .” 

The correct interpretation upon which 
I struck and was afterwards gratified to find 
had been put forward by Dr. Gaster, is, how- 
ever, as 1 think, to be found in another 
Jewish ceremony (see ‘ Crystal-Gazing,’ pp. 
73-74). On the passing over from a holy 
day to an ordinary one and vice versa is cele- 
brated the ceremony of Habdalah, during 
which a blessing is said. While saying 
this blessing the celebrant opens and closes 
his hand, looking the while at his finger-nails 
in the light of the candles, in order to catch 
the first reflection of candle- or star-light 
which marks the transition from one day to 
another. It needs little imagination to see 
how this ceremony could have led to the 
divinatory practice described, 


We now turn to the second of the systems 
o! onychomancy. The oldest home of this 
practice was China, where it was apparently | 
current 3000 years before the present era. , 
It was part of a general system, like the | 
Indian Samudrika, which included the inter- 
pretation of the appearance of the various 
parts of the body. It cannot have been 
widespread, for the Yi King (which is the 
authority on these subjects) does not so much 
as mention it. Considerable details are 
given, however, in a work known as ‘The 
Divine Art.’ The Chinese, for psychological 
reasons which it would be interesting to 
examine, concerned themselves more with the 
feet than with the hands, concentrating 
mainly on pedomancy. The Indian Samudra 
Sastram. (science of interpreting the marks | 
of the body) covered a larger ground than its 
Chinese parallel, inasmuch as it undertook 
the regulation of divination by means of all 
the parts, functions, actions and accidents of | 
the human body. That Greece also knew of 
onychomancy is proved by the fact that 
Melampus, who wrote in the third century 
B.C., has in his ‘ Ex Palpitationibus Divin- 
atio’ several ‘nteresting references to the 
value of the nails in divination. By the 
Middle Ages this practice was well estab- 
lished. So soon after the invention of print- 
ing as the first years of the sixteenth century 
we find a long passage on finger-nail divina- 
tion in  Patritio Tricasso’s ‘ Epitoma 
chiromantico’ (p. 23). In England the first 
printed reference is in John Melton’s 
‘ Astrologaster’ (1620, p. 69), where he 
writes: ‘‘ And I my selfe haue knowne many 
old Women old Dogge at this kind of 
diuination. ...’?! Rather later, as our 
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correspondent notes from Hazlitt, Gaule, in 
his ‘ Mag-Astro-Mancer’ (1653, p. 165), in- 
cludes onychomancy among his collection of 
““sorcerous superstitions and operations.” 
And it should be noted that a French book 
of 1657 speaks of a previous writer on the 
subject, probably Albertus Magnus. I can- 
not enumerate the numerous later references ; 
after d’Arpentigny’s standard book . on 
chiromancy (1843) nearly all books on this 
subject have more or less useful allusions. 
Of the two hundred and more works which 
have some account of onychomancy I select 
the ten following as being the result of 
original research:—(1) H. A. Giles, ‘ Pal- 
mistry in China,’ The Nineteenth Century 
(1904), Ivi. 985 et seq.; (2) Ramanakrishna 
Chattopadhyaya, ‘ Samudrika Siksha’ (Cal- 
cutta, 1896): (3) Nalini Kanta Sankhya- 
tirtha, ‘Samudrika Sastram’ (Calcutta, 
1910); (4) ‘La Chiromance de Peruchio ’ 
(Paris, 1657); (5) ‘La Science Cvrievse’ 
(Paris, 1665); (6) a German work, ‘ Chiro- 
mantie’ (London, 1799); (7) E. Heron- 
Allen, ‘ A Manual of Cheirosophy ’ (London,, 
1885); (8) J. J. Spark, ‘Scientific and 
Intuitional Palmistry’ (London, 1896); (9) 
Ina Oxenford, ‘ Modern Palmistry ’ (London, 
1900); (10) V. S. Kumaraswami Mudaliar, 
‘Chirography and Chiromancy’ (Vellore, 
1918). From these works I have drawn up 
a comparative table in order to discover 
whether there is any concordance between 
them. From this table I extract the follow- 
ing one; it should be noted that (1), (9) and 
(10) make no reference to spots on the nails; 
(6) and (8) only state, in common with all 
the other writers, that white spots are good 
signs and black spots bad ones. The 
remainder all say that spots on the thumb 
mean love; on the index-finger, wealth; on 
the middle-finger a voyage; on the ring- 
finger, honour; and on the little-finger, 
gain—excepting (5) which substitutes agri- 
culture for voyage and artistic impulse for 
gain. 

Ali the older writers are agreed in dividing 
the spots into two categories of three: accord- 
ing to position, a spot near the root of the 
nail indicating an event in the past; if it 
is in the middle the present is concerned; 
and if it is near the rim then the sign is a 
prognostication. The spots themselves may 
resemble drops of water, they may be like 
rays, or like pin-points; in the first case the 
indication is uncertain, in the second case 
the event is more likely to take place, and in 
the last case the occurrence diagnosed is 
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inevitable. One writer illustrates this by 
saying that in the case of a white spot on 
the thumb-nail the three degrees resulting 
might be friendship, unrequited love and 
mutual Jove. 
THEODORE BESTERMAN. 
in English nurseries the white specks which 
occasionally appear on the finger-nails are 
firmly believed to predict : 
A gift, a beau, 
A friend, a foe, 
A voyage to go. 
according as they appear on the nail of the 
thumb, first, second, third or fourth finger. 
I have not been able to trace the origin of 
the jingle nor have I ever seen it in print. 
Auk. 


OBINON CRUSOE’S SHIP (exlix. 81). 
The text of ‘Robinson Crusoe’ con- 
tains some evidence as to the size and rig of 
the ship in which the much-enduring hero 
was wrecked. In vol. i., p. 49, of Stock- 
dale’s edition (1790) we read: 

Our ship was about 120 tun burthen, carried 
6 guns, and 14 men, besides the master, his 
bey, and myself. 

On p. 67 Crusoe takes a spare fore-top- 
sail, and on 69 he cuts down the spritsail- 
yard and the mizen-yard. In the frontis- 
piece of the first edition (1719) the ship in 
a rough sea is a three-masted vessel, the yard 
on the mizen-mast resembling one in the 
illustration (Dutch merchantmen, early 
seventeenth century) facing p. 238 in Air. 
E. Keble Chatterton’s ‘Ships and Ways of 
Other Days.’ Could the rig be very roughly 
described as corresponding to that of a 
barque? But autres temps, autres navires, 
we must not forget too that, as with ‘ Waver- 
ley,’ it was a case of ‘‘ ’tis sixty years since.” 
Defoe lays the shipwreck in 1659. If he 
visualised the vessel, would it not be one of 
his own day ? 

Epwarp BENSLy. 

“Our ship was about 120 Tun Burthen, 
carried 6 Guns, and 14 Men, besides the 
Master, his Boy, and my self.’’ So says 
Robinson on p. 46 of the first edition (1719) 
—I quote from the facsimile reprint pub- 
lished by Eliot Stock in 1883 with an intro- 
duction by Austin Dobson. There is in this 
book a reproduction of the engraved frontis- 
piece of 1719, which shows Robinson bare- 
footed and bare-legged, but wearing the 
familiar coat and trousers of skins, and a 
magnificent conical hat. He is fully armed, 


with a gun over each shoulder, a pistol in 
his belt, and a sword at his side. 
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‘standing with his back to the sea, and a 


portion of his stockade is visible on a hill 
behind him. But in the background of the 
picture on the other side an attempt is made 
vo depict the wreck of his ship, which is seen 
dimly as a three-masted vessel. It comes 
out more plainly in the reduced reproduction 
in R. Wilker’s ‘Geschichte der englischen 
Literatur’ (1907), ii. 37. Another facsimile, 
agreeing almost exactly in size with the 
picture in Elliot Stock’s edition, is given in 
Gustav Karpeles’ ‘ Allgemeine Geschichte 
der Litteratur’ (1901), ii. 230. It professes 
to be a full-size reproduction of the 1719 
frontispiece, but it is a much cruder per- 
formance. The ship appears with an im- 
possible mizzenmast. On the following page 
there is a reproduction of the title-page from 
the Dublin edition of 1744, and one wonders 
whether the frontispiece after all was taken 
from the same source, 
L. R. M. Srracuay 

Birmingham University. 

MYSTERIOUS FIGURES: PICTURES 

WITH MOVING EYES (exlviii. 441; 
exlix. 29, 83).—An illustrated supplement to 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, called ‘ Das Ilus- 
trierte Blatt,’ contains, on p. 6 of the issue 
dated 26 July, 1925, a picture of the church 
of the Franciscans at Ragusa, accompanied 
by a paragraph, signed ‘‘ J. Sch.,’’ of which 
the following is a translation : 

Tae Mrracre or Ragvsa.—The old Franciscan 
church at Ragusa has for many days _ past 
heen thronged by residents, persons from the 
neighbourhood, and strangers, to such an 
extent that the police have been obliged more 
than once to clear the church, where people 
were being almost crushed to death. Women, 
men, and children, believers and sceptics, come 
thronging in, though it is sometimes hours 
before they can get near the wooden statue of 
the Madonna on the high altar. This statue 
—so it is asserted by many—after remaining 
rigidly immovable for centuries has suddenly 
taken to moving its eyelids slowly up and 
down «¢ intervals. Dubrovik—for that is the 
official name of Ragusa now that it has become 
South Slav—is. very naturally, in a_ state of 
excitement. Some believe, some doubt, some 
quarrel about it. For not all persons see the 
movement of the eyes, and even the Charch 
hesitates with her decision. 'The Provincial of 
the Dalmatian Province of the Franciscan 
Order is very cautious in his report. He 
points out that many strangers staying at 
Ragusa, Protestants, Mohammedans and Jews, 
have observed the phenomena as well as © 4 
great number ” (not all) “of the Franciscan 
brethren.” but he ends his report with these 
discreet words: ‘ We adopt a neutral attitude. 
Whether, as is not impossible in. such cases, 
it is nothing after all but an optical illusion, 
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mass-suggestion, or the like, or whether it is 
something more, will soon be made manifest. 
We friars pray God, if it be His will to reveal 
Himself by a nfiracle, to give us clear tokens | 

which will prevent any mistake.” 
L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Birmingham University. 
REY. MR. HITCH, OF ELY (exlix. 64).— | 
V Under the name Hitch or Hitche in | 
‘ Alumni Cantabrigienses ’ there are 
no less than fifteen individuals. Most of | 
them can be ruled out at sight. Indeed, if 
one of them is to be identified with the Rev. 
Mr. Hitch, of the Cromwell incident, it must 
be the William Hitch who matriculated as a 
sizar from Queen’s College in the Easter term | 
of 1606, described as ‘‘ of Cambridgeshire,* 
B.A., 1609-10; M.A., 1614. Probably vicar- 
choral of Ely, ejected.”’ 

There is a Rev. Thomas Hitch who was at 


Venn’s 
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| of Lowther, widow of Joseph Mawson. It 


must have been during these holidays that 
she heard the Cumberland version of the tale. 


| The repetition of the warning—groom, toll- 
)man and ferryman each having a similar 


presentment—was a feature of her tale, and 
must be a folk-lore accretion to any substra- 
tum of fact, if such exists. Such triplica- 
tions are entirely in the folk-lore manner. 
The clock striking thirteen is a much more 


| Interesting and essential point. The in- 
| genuity of such a piece of evidence for an 
alibi is great, as it gives proof of both time 


and place. JI am interested to hear of its 


occuring in some of the Cornish versions. 


Does any correspondent know of a similar 
incident in any other story, whether historical 


or traditional ? 


RutH Dopps. 


one time Precentor, sacrist, and librarian of PATRON SAINTS (exlix. 44, 85).—I am 


Ely Cathedral. But his dates forbid the 
identification, as he was admitted a sizar at 
Peterhouse (age 15) ‘in 1637, and took his 
B.A. from Jesus College in 1640-41. He is 
said, in the ‘Alumni C'antabrigienses,’ to 
have been probably ordained deacon at Ely 
in 1662, and priest in the following year. 
Epwakp BeEnsty. 


“MEA PLANT” 

called 
harbarum, often found in hedges and waste 
places. Though not a native of this country 
it is quite naturalized on the South and 
South-East Coasts. 
this plant is commonly called the Duke of 
Argyll’s tea-tree, from the circumstance of 
a tea-plant, Thea viridis, having been sent | 


(cxlix. 81).—— The so- 


to the Duke of Argyll at the same time as | 
this plant, and the labels having been acci- 
dentally changed. It is also called Barbary 
box-thorn. See also Sowerby’s 
Botany,’ vol. vi., p. 98. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘ English | 


According to Loudon | We 


| aged 18, as son of 


much interested to hear from Proressor 


Bensty of the references to St. Hugh, in the 
‘Shoemaker’s Holiday,’ which I shall hope 
to read. 
tion of this St. Hugh in the ‘ Lives of the 
Saints,’ nor in Brewer, Hone or Chambers, 
nor can I find any connexion with him in 
the ‘Life of St. 
Calendar contains, besides the Bishop of Lin- 
coln and the boy martyr, Hugh Abbot of 
“tea plant”’ is the Lycium | Cluny and Hugh Bishop of Grenoble, but no 
others that I can discover. I should be 
glad to know more of this Welsh St. Hugh. 


I cannot, however, find any men- 


Winifred.’ The Roman 


G. S. GIBBoNs. 
. BINCKES, DEAN OF LICHFIELD 
(exlix. 83).—He was admitted pens. at 


| St. John’s College, Cambridge, 1 April, 1671, 


Richard, deceased, of 


| Cheapside, London, where he was born. The 
| records of St. Mildred’s Church, Poultry, 
| London, show that the family of Binckes was 
connected with that parish certainly in the 
first half of the seventeenth century, and it 
| is probable that the baptism of William and 


NCIDENT AT LAUNCESTON ASSIZES | particulars of his parents will be found by 


(cxl viii. 386, 481; cxlix. 46).—The verses | 


inspecting the Registers of this church - 


printed a month ago were simply a versifica- | which are now to be found at St. Margaret’s, 
tion of the story as related to us by an aunt, | Lothbury. 


Miss Lydia Jane Mawson, who used to spend 
the holidays of her childhood (about 1850) 
with her grandmother, Mrs. Lydia Mawson, | 
*In eleven cases out of the fifteen the native | 
Place is given. Seven come from Cambridge- | 
shire or the Isle of Ely. A Henry Hitch (B.A. 


H. G. Harrison. 
Ruislip. 


He was the son of Richard Binckes, of 


Cheapside, by Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Wheler, of Martin Hussingtree, Worcs., and 
sister of Sir Charles Wheler, Bart. 


(See 


| VY, ‘ +7 4 y ‘ S ’ 
1639-40) was Chancellor of Ely. ‘Thomas Hitch | Venn, Al. Cant.’ and Wotton ‘ Baronetage, 


or Hyche (B.A., 1575-6) was Head Master of 
Ely Cathedral School for many years. 


| iii. 144). 


J. B. WHITMORE. 
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({EORGE BINGHAM (exlix. 83).—I have 

a note, of which I cannot now remember 

the source, that he married, in 1748, Sarah 
Beale. 

J. B. WuHitTMore. 

RICE: STOPES: MUSGRAVE: JAMES 

(cxlix. 82). — Your correspondent will 

find some of the details he requires for Price, 

Stopes, and Musgrave, and probably for 


James in Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxenienses.’ 
William Musgrave was a brother of Sir 
James Musgrave, 8th baronet, and _ his 


descendants in the male line, if he left any, 
would appear to have a claim to the 
baronetey (of Hayton Castle, Cumberland) 
which became dormant or extinct by the 
death of his nephew in 1875. 

J. B. WHITMORE, 


The Rey. Andrew Price was the son of the 
Rev. Roger Price, of Leigh, Essex. He was 
born 23 July, 1754. Educated at Magdalen 
Coliege, Oxford; chorister, 1767-72; usher, 
1772-88; B.A.,1775; M.A., 1778. Ordained 
Deacon 22 Sept., 1776; Priest 20 Dec., 1778. 
He was Chaplain of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and of Bp. Warner’s College, Bromley, Kent, 
1778-1800; Rector of Britwell Salome 1778- 
1851, and Vicar of Down Ampney 1778-1851. 
He died at Britwell Salome 7 June, 1851. 

The Rev. James Stopes was the son of 
Christopher Stopes, gent., of Kckington, 
Derby. He matriculated at Lincoln College, 
Oxford, 19 Sept., 1739, aged 18. B.A., 1743; 
M.A., 1746. Rector of Britwell. 

The Rev. Wm. Musgrave was the son of 
James and Jane Musgrave, of Chinnor, Co. 
Oxford. He was educated at Rugby School, 
1779-—-, and matriculated at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, 3 July, 1781, aged 14. B.C.L., 
1788; Fellow and D.C.L., 1796. Rector of 
Chinnor, 1804-9; and of Kingston Bagpuze, 
Berks, 1801-—. His brother was Sir James 
Musgrave, Bart., who died in 1814. 

H. G. Harrison. 


ISTORY OF LONDON STREET NAMES 
WANTED (exlix. 63).—The following 
are useful:—‘ London Street Names’ (F. 
H. Habben), 1896; ‘A Dictionary of Lon- 
don’ (H. A. Harben), 1918; ‘Some London 
Street--Names’ (A. Bonner) Trans. Lond. 
and Midd, Arch, Soc. N.S. iii., pp. 185-216 
und 287-320, 1915-16; and ‘History and 
Romance in Street Names,’ by T. H., Daily 
Chronicle, 11 Sept., 1920. 
J. ARDAGH. 
(Mr. Archibald Sparke suggests also Timbs’s 
‘Curiosities of London.’] 
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| ROWLING OF CHEESES AT WHITSUN. 
TIDE (cxlix. 82).—Over forty years ago, 
| Mr, Edward T Anson, of Grayshott Hall, 
Hampshire, used to give an annual summer 
treat to the village school children in his 
park, a feature of which was a race for 
cheeses, bowled down a_ sloping meadow. 
Small round ‘‘ Dutch ”’ cheeses were used. 
J. Lanprear Luvcas, 
101, Piceadilly. 
‘ALL THE TALENTS’: SATIRICAL 
POEM (cexlix. 83).—The author of this 
pungent satire on Lord Grenville’s brief 
coalition government (February, 1806—March, 
1807) was Eaton Stannard Barrett, a native 
| of Cork, who died in 1820, aged thirty-four. 
See ‘ D.N.B.’ sub voce. 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 
[Mr. ARCHIBALD Sparke notes that nineteen 
editions of this satire appeared in 1807.] 
* MARTH GOETH UPON EARTH ” (eslix. 
64).--These lines.and their variants have 
heen exhaustively dealt with by Miss H. Mur- 
ray in a volume entitled ‘ The Middle English 
Poem, Erthe upon Erthe,’ issued by the Clar- 
endon Press for the Early English Text 
Society. J 
W. E. Wnsoy. 
Hawick. 
| “ge ong OF GEORGE IIT (exlviii. 459; 
' exlix. 69).—If Senex will write to me | 
have a copy of the Form of Proceeding to 
Coronation of King Geo. LUI and Queen 
Charlotte, dated 1761, which may interest him. 
L. F. C. E. To tiemacue. 
i ISTORY OF CORFE CASTLE ” (eslix, $3). 
—Copies of this book should be fairly easy 
to obtain from second-hand book-shops. There 
are, however, copies in the British Museum, 
Tondon Library, and the Bournemouth Public 
Library. 
A. J. H. 
EFERENCES WANTED (eslix. 65).—(3) As 
the Editor remarks, this is usually attrib- 
uted to Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun (1655-1716). 
| The ‘ D. N. B.’ says that in an imaginary con- 
versation published as ‘An Account of a Con- 
versation concerning a Right Regulation of 
Governments for the common good_of Man- 
kind. Ina Letter to the Marquis of Montrose, 
the Earls of Roxburg, and Haddington, from 
London the 1st of December, 1703.’ Fletcher 
himself remarks, “I knew a_ very wise man 
so much of Sir Christopher [Musgrave]’s set- 
timent that if a man were permitted to make 
all the ballads he need not care who should 
make the laws of a nation.” Sir Christopher 
Musgrave died in 1703. Is he pointed at 
indirectly as the “‘ very wise man ”’? I have 
twice within the past year seen the saying at- 
tributed to Thomas Osborne Davis (1814184) 
in the press: so it is to be presumed that this 


later writer adopted it. 
HAR MATOPEGOS. 
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A Greek—English Levicon. Compiled by 
Henry George Liddell and Robert Scott. A 
New KEdition Revised and Augmented 
throughout by Henry Stuart Jones, D.Litt., 
with the assistance of Roderick McKenzie, 
M.A., and with the co-operation of many 
scholars. Part I: A——’AmoBaivw (Oxford, 
at the Clarendon Press, to be published in 
ten parts, 10s. 6d. each. Subscription for the 
conmiplete work, £4 4s.). 

MHERE is a legend that when * Liddell and 

Scott” tirst appeared, a scholar of an old 
type (name?) sat down to read the _ book 
through, destroying each lear as he mastered 
its contents. ‘The better part of his example 
might well be followed with the present edi- 
tion by anyone desirous of laying a founda- 
tion for Greek scholarship or of strength- 
ening such scholarship as he may already 
possess. 

Professor Stuart Jones and his assistant are 
to be heartily congratulated on this instal- 
ment. its 192 pages after the introductory 
matter cover the same ground as 175 in the 
last edition. But this is no adequate measure 
ot the improvement. By means of abbrevia- 
tions (e.g. “A. Th.”’ for ‘“* Aesch. Theb.’’), the 
omission of unnecessary ‘‘ to’s’’ and ‘“ or’s,” 
and other ways of compression, so much space 
has been saved, that, apart from the stringent 
revision of all earlier matter, it has been pos- 
sible to include a vast amount of fresh inform- 
ation. ‘The enormous advance thus made can 
be best appreciated by a careful comparison, 
article by article, of any half-dozen pages with 
the corresponding of the previous issue. New 
sources, in especial papyri, have been tapped 
and the treatment of technical terms in philo- 
sophy, natural science, medicine, ete., has 
been made more accurate with the aid of 
experts; while Mr. Mckenzie is chiefly respon- 
sible for the sober and scientific handling of 
etymologies. Patristic and Byzantine words, 
introduced unsystematically in previous edi- 
tions, are now discarded. Few will miss the 
vocabulary of Theodorus Prodromus or such 
words as dvafpvoia from a thirteenth cen- 
tury inscription. 

ye are sometimes inclined to be sceptical 
ahout the words or meaning of words which 
depend on the evidence of scholiasts and gram- 
marians. A third meaning ascribed to dyoorés 

(L flat of the hand, IL arm) is dirt, filth, 

with a reference to Sch. ‘Tl.’ 6. 506. This 

meaning is merely adduced hy the scholiast 

(Dr. Leaf calls it an “ imaginary word” in 

this sense) to explain the variant dyoornoas 

(for dxoornoas) which was supposed by some 

to mean “ hefouled.”” But no notice of such a 

meaning ascribed to dyootnoas is given hy the 

Lexicon under dkogrém or dayooréw. Again, 

‘iNce duwpevovow as an equivalent of !x@voo- 
Pw is quoted from the Et. M. 117. 26, should 


Library. 
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not dopo: dvyti tov ixAvoddpor have been 
quoted from the same place where an explan- 
ation is attempted of a variant Gpwpo for 
a@pot in ‘Od.’ 12. 89? 

In vii. 479 of the ‘ Anth. Pal.’ we find it hard 
ourselves to agree with those (‘‘ quibus recte 
obloquitur Korsch,” says Stadtmiiller) who 
take dyaga to mean highway. Professor 
Stuart Jones has braved Korsch’s obloguy. But 
these are trifles. English renderings in a dic- 
tionary are interesting as reflecting contempo- 
rary usage. We note that s.v. dyabodamorviorai, 
“moderate drinkers ” has now supplanted 
“guests who drink but little.’ ‘ Alight, dis- 
embark from a ship ” 0 


° " still remains for — vyds 
aTroBaipev Do people alight from ships? 
Under dyuaga we have prop. frame-work, 


‘chassis’ of a four-wheeled wagon.” But 
chassis in the seventeenth century meaning of 
a frame (‘‘ sash-window”’) and eighteenth cen- 
tury as the lower part of a gun-carriage, is 
treated as an English word by the ‘ O. E. D.’ 
and likewise, in its motor meaning, by the 
‘Gresham Dictionary ’ (1920). 

Professor Stuart Jones’s preface is delightful 
reading. We have been deeply impressed by 
the generosity with which the ‘ co-operation 
of many scholars” has been afforded and 
acknowledged. And what is a scholar’s gain 
in this world? 

Hine centum patrimonia grammaticorum, 
Parte alia solum russati pone Lacernae. 
Nowadays the place of the popular charioteer 
of the Reds has been usurped by the film- 
actor. It may not be every scholar who can 
spare four guineas; but ali library com- 
mittees in the empire should see to it that 
the new “Liddell and Scott’ is placed on 
their shelves. It will outlive a whole wilder- 

ness of best-sellers. 


A Few Words on Verse Translation from the 
Latin Poets. By W. E. Heitland. (Came 
bridge University Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 

HIS little book is most stimulating. In the 
preliminary discussion we note that Mr. 

Heitland approves Conington’s choice of the 

Scott model for his translation of the * Aeneid ’” 

as, by this stooping from the heroic level, 

gaining more than is lost; we note that he 
esteems Francis Howes’ translation of Horace’s 

Satires and Epistles somewhat above Coning- 

ton’s for its greater literary excellence and 

better “‘ rendering of Horatian matter in Hor- 
atian’”’:; and then we come on to what inter- 
ested us in yet higher degree, a suggestion that 
the “ exquisite music ” of the Prayer-Book 
Collects (to which modern composition in that 
kind is so lamentably inferior) owes much to 
the favouring influence of Latin, brought to 
bear by the frequent practice of translation 
from Latin. There follow a page or pages, 
which we heartily recommend to general con- 
sideration, upon translation as an effective 
discipline, and upon. Dryden as a translator 
and Lucan as an author marked out, it might 
have been thought, for Dryden’s_ pen, but 
whom he avoided. Mr. Heitland then prints 
a translation of his own in blank verse of 
Lucretius iii, $30—1094, following it by Dryden’s. 
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version of the same great argument. 
enjoyed studying these two renderings—Dry- 
den’s brilliant, but rough and insensitive; Mr. 
Heitland’s by no means a languid or ineffective 
set of verses if read simply as such, and, if 
compared point by point with the original, 
otten surprisingly happy, and always delicately 
tenacious of the exact idea. It is interesting 
to note the frequent use of a comprehensive 
substantive instead of a Latin phrase. This 
sometimes slightly changes the sense, as where 
“none knowing his own meaning ”’ is put for 
“quid sibi quisque velit nescire.”’ line 1058, but 
on the whole may be pronounced successful, 
especially as tending to give weight to the lines. 
By the way, in this same passage the lines 

quam bene si videat. iam rebus quisque 

relictis 

naturam primum studeat cognoscere rerum, 
are translated both by Dryden and our author 
without regard to the contrast implied be- 
tween the “ res’ and the ‘‘ natura rerum.” 

The rendering of Lucan viii., 454-535, affords 
a vigorous illustration of what Mr. Heitland 
would have translations to be. Of the Latin 
renderings from English verse it appears to us 
that the Keats is but moderately successful; 
and the Scott, with its clear echoes of the 
‘Aeneid,’ the best. This confirms from the 
opposite side the wisdom of Conington’s choice 
of metre, and also shows that the eight- 
syllabled couplet corresponds to the hexameter 
with its caesura as the ten-syllabled line 
never can—wherein, of course, lies the secret 
of its relative success. And another corres- 
pondence suggests itself, if we go back to old 
criticism of the hexameter as hopelessly dull 
and unmusical in unskilful hands, and _ recol- 
lect that elegiac metre was the salvation of 
inferior poets, just as the stopped lines and 


changes of rhvme help out the eight-syllabled | 


couplet. el 
BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 
HE Aldine Book Company, of New York, 
have sent us their Catalogue No. 18—which 
is Pt. 4 of their list of Americana, and 
includes narratives of early pioneering and 
adventures, with books about American Indians 
and the Great West. We marked many items 
as of outstanding interest. Here, offered 
for $125, is a collection of MS. material con- 
nected with John Brown: autograph letters 
of John Brown’s Men, and of his family; 
twelve narratives taken down from pioneers 
and actors in the border troubles, and other 
documents relating to Quantrell and to Law- 
rence, K.T. Another item, throwing light on 
the early history of western settlement is the 
Publications, vols. i. to xxviii., of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Historical Society, together with 
the Index volume ($55). : 
documents relating to local controversies, 
land deeds, Indian claims and other matters 
at Edgartown, Mass., which are principally 
concerned with the family of Ichabod Norton 
and touch, among others, the families of 
Coffin, Mayhew and Pease, is priced $20. Two 
good items for the history of railroads and 
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in America are O’Reilly’s 
“Chapters of Telegraph History’ (1861: $35) 
and the ‘ Reports of Explorations and Surveys 
to ascertain the most practicable and Economi- 
cal Route for a Railroad trom the Mississippi 
River to the Pacific Ocean,’ in thirteen volumes 
(Washington, 1855-1860: $25); to which we may 
add a ‘Collection of 30 Important Tracts re. 
lating to Early Railroad Transportation and 
Navigation Improvements of the United 
States ’ (1820-1839: $25). 

A perfect set—in all 120 volumes—of the 
Annual Reports of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 1879-1922, is offered for $100. Two 
eighteenth century books worth noting are a 
copy of the translation into French of 
Beverley’s *‘ History of Virginia,’ published 
at Amsterdam in 1707—this being the first 
History of Virginia by a native writer ($12.50); 
and the ‘ Nachrichten von der Amerikanischen 
Halbinsel Californien. . geschrieben von 
einem Priester der Gesellschaft Jesu ’"—Jacob 
Bergert, to wit—which was published at Mann- 
heim in 1773 and gives a most melancholy 
account of the country $45). There are also 
several runs of newspapers and a few auto- 
graph letters bearing on like subjects. The 
whole Catalogue runs to near three thousand 
items. 

Mr. Wiitiim H. Ropixsox, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, describes over 1,100 printed books and 
MS. in his Catalogue No. 12. He sets out 
with a volume containing three books in one— 
a Grammar, a Syntax and a Compendium of 
the Art of Versification—printed in Aberdeen im 
1623-4, by Edward Raban. No other copies 
appear to be known, nor have these books 
been recorded by bibliographers (£82). One 
of the best of the MSS. is a French 
‘Biblia Sacra - Latina’ of the thirteenth 
century, which, besides other features of 
gives its date in a _ couplet on 
the last page (1254: £65). Another, for 
which £100 is asked, is a ‘ Roman de la Rose 
written, at the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, in two (perhaps three) hands, with red 
and blue initials, and having also grotesque 
old pen-and-ink drawings in the lower margins 
of several leaves. Yet a third is a collection of 
fourteenth century French verse from York 
monastery, which we may take to have been 
written out by an English scribe (£75). |. 4 
copy of the third edition of Petrarch, which 
gives us the first authoritative text and which 
was printed at Padua in 1472, a very rare book 
indeed, is priced £235. A good copy of ~ 
‘Colloquia Maritima: or Sea Dialogues,’ which 
Nicholas Boteler dedicated to Pepys (1688: £20); 
a first edition of Charles Cotton’s ‘ Scarronides 
(1664: £2 10s:); three MS. note and account 
hooks of Thomas Belasye, Earl Fauconberg: 
a run of 337 numbers of the London Gazette 
(1693 to 1697) offered for £7 7s.; Jenson's Pliny’s 

£75); and the collec- 
tion of Commonwealth Acts printed by ban 
Field, Printer to the Parliament of England, 
in 1651 (£15 15s.) may also be noted. 


——————— 
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